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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Story of an Artist. 
(From the German.) 

It could never have been prophesied, at his 
birth, that he would end his life in solitude. The 
youngest son of a respectable, secure, though not 
Wealthy commercial house, destined in due time 
to become the partner of his brothers, what 
other future lay before him, than to travel on 
through life, with ease and comfort, in a seemly 
equipage; and who could have thought that he 
Would choose, instead, the part of a lonely wan- 
derer, seeking out his own path among hills and 
Valleys, rocks and woods ? 


. 





It must be confessed, however, that there was 
an alarming vein of genius running through the 
whole of the sterling race, which could only be 
accounted for by the fact that its genealogical 
tree had, in ages past, numbered among its wor- 
thy fruits a From him a 
turn for Art must have descended to subsequent 
generations ; for papa had played the flute in his 
day, uncle Karl painted, and grandpapa wrote 
poetry; brothers and sisters evinced, from their 
tenderest youth, a passion for charades and pri- 
vate theatricals, and so Heinrich might be par- 
doned, if he, for his part, had made choice of one 
of the Fine Arts as his own. 

Indeed, the whole household was already musi- 
cal: Louise played the guitar, Pauline the piano, 
and singing resounded on every side. Of poems, 
too, of every description, there was no lack on 
birth-days and similar occasions. August, the 
eldest, produced distichs in the most solemn style. 
as, for instance : 





dancing master. 


‘* Lend me, Apollo, to-day, thy lyre of the chords silver- 
sounding, 
That I may bring her my greeting who is mother to 


Franz made his appearance with some dog- 
gerel rhymes: 


“ Ah, who's this gay guest peeping in at the window ? 
’Tis one that’s right welcome, Sir Birthday he’s hight, 
Who forty years since our dear mother did find, O, 
When she by the stork had been left over night.” 


Pauline essayed the naive: 


“My mother dear, 
Your birthday’s here,” etc, 


But Louise soared higher, not minding, how- 
ever, an occasional small sacrifice of accent, or 
of sense to sound: 

“ Gloriously, on rosy pinions, 
Rises from the horizon, 

Once more greeting Earth’s dominions, 
Yon glad day which thee has born!” 

All these indications by no means alarmed 
papa, who, with his rotund and portly figure, 
formed a worthy counterpoise to yon light-footed 
antediluvian dancing-master. “It don’t matter a 
bit, not a bit,” he said; “we must all have some 
nonsense to help us along in the world, and of all 
the many kinds of it the Fine Arts are the most 
sensible ; they keep young people out of many a 
scrape. I have a distinct recollection of the box 
on the ear that I once got for drawing, on a leaf 
of the ledger, an altar wreathed with flowers, and 
with the tender name of Phyllis inscribed upon 
it; I’ve lived to be a pretty good business man, 
notwithstanding ; so it doesn’t matter a bit.” Be- 





sides, the vein of genius seemed to flow less co- 
piously just in Heinrich. At least he made no 
verses, and the Cantata which he tried to have 
performed as his share of the birth-day contribu- 
tion, was a failure, because “his idea was not 
understood.” He excelled, indeed, in the piano 
lessons, which he shared with his sisters, and 
often sat playing till late in the night; but he 
rarely took part in the family concerts, because 
his sisters never sang correctly enough for him. 
In school he was a good Latin scholar and an apt 
arithmetician, and so papa had no doubt of the 
best results, when, after his confirmation, he took 
him into his oflice. 

But somehow he did not get along very well. 
Too often he would be humming a tuae, or exper- 
imenting, under his tall desk, upon divers newly- 
invented instruments, or indulging in other simi- 
lar irregularities. The paternal box on the ear, 
from which, in its time, papa had experienced 
such beneficial effects, was no longer exactly in 
accordance with the spirit of the age; hence his 
father resolved to send him to a friend in a larger 
commercial city, hoping that he would set him 
right. 

He was allowed to continue his piano lessons, as 
the friend had found a “ reasonable fellow,” who 
asked a groschen a lesson. Rut the reports 
which the father received from the new principal, 
were by no means satisfactory. True, Heinrich’s 
mode was retired and sober, except that he fre- 
quented the theatre too much; he generally 
made out his accounts and attended to the corres- 
pondence with great precision; but there was no 
interest, no mercantile spirit, nothing easy, pleas- 
ing, obliging in his demeanor. The friend 
doubted whether he would ever succeed as a 
merchant. The father was highly indignant, and 
as, just at this time, the “reasonable fellow” had 
the audacity to raise his price to three groschen 
for two lessons, Heinrich was informed that such 
extravagance could not be allowed for a mere 
pleasure; in view of which he must give up his 
music lessons. But this Heinrich could not find 
the heart todo; he continued the lessons in his 
single leisure hour, and saved the extra half 
groschen from his breakfast. 

For the family of his principal, with whom he 
lived, he was certainly no agreeable companion ; 
gloomy, reserved, unsusceptible alike to the con- 
descension of the mother, and the developing 
amiability of the daughters. Whoever wished to 
discover whether there were really a life and soul ( 
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hidden beneath this morose exterior, had to ob- 
serve him at a concert, or the opera, to which 
enjoyments he sacrificed bis last penny of pocket 
money. There he would sit, mute, immovable, 
with shining eyes, which seemed to drink in the 
very soul of the music; and at home, in the si- 
lent night, he would strive to reproduce, on the 
hoarse piano in his little chamber, the sounds 
which had so filled him with delight. And when, 
at length, he succeeded in obtaining an introduc- 
tion to a distinguished artist, when he heard his 
first composition—the rules for which he had, with 
great trouble, studied out from various old works 
on thorough-bass, and which he timidly presented 
to the master—resounding in living tones from 
under his hands, then the artist-spirit within him 
shook its wings, and cast off the galling yoke of 
his hated daily occupation, and he found courage 
to declare to his father that henceforth he knew 
no other vocation than that of the artist. 

The father was not made of iron, and, moreover, 
was a friend of peace; but this time there arose 
a storm which threatened to shake the respectable 
house at its lowest foundations, and nearly cut 
off the kind mother’s thread of life. Heinrich 
remained unmoved by all remonstrances. “ Lis- 
ten, boy, you are entirely mistaken, if you think 
Tam rich enough for you to devote yourself to 
Art at your pleasure ; our fortune is one that has 
to be preserved and increased by hard work, if 
it is to support its posssessors.”—“ As long as ‘it is 
only enough for me to acquire the knowledge 
which is the foundation of my art, I am satisfied. 
I ask not for possessions, Art is my future !”— 
“But, you foolish fellow, don’t you see what a 
future lies before an artist? don’t you know that 
you'll never get far enough in life even to support 
a wife ?”—* Art is my bride!” cried the young 
enthusiast with sparkling eyes; the whole female 
sex weighed not a feather in his opinion at that 
moment.—‘ Well, then, be it so! Lie on your 
bed as you make it!” 

It was a house of peace, Heinrich’s respectable 
paternal house, and the discord did not long re- 
sound within it. His mother silently committed 
her son to the Lord, and trusted to his honest 
heart; his sisters were delighted to have a real 
artist for a brother, and his brothers stretched 
forth their hands joyfully and without envy, to 
render him every assistance in his new career. 
A vague, mournful reminiscence, as of the prodi- 
gal son, struck upon the father’s heart, when 
Heinrich, after having completed all the prelim- 
inary studies which were possible at home, asked 
for his portion of the future inheritance, so 
that his brothers and sisters might be in no 
way curtailed by his artist-career. But Heinrich 
had never been a spendthrift, and so this ar- 
rangement reassured the father, and with the dis- 
interested assent of the brothers, his full share 
was secured to him. How rich he seemed him- 
self in its possession! how he would go into the 
world, to music-teeming Vienna, song-loving Bo- 
hemia, to Italy, the ancient cradle of every art, 
everywhere where he could hope to partake, in 
full draughts, of the nectar which, until now, had 
been dealt out to him only in drops. Carefully 
fitted out by mother and sisters with everything 
needful, he went proudly and triumphantly out 
into the world, “to seek his bride!” as he told 
his sister with a joyous smile. Ah, he little knew 
how coy was the bride he had chosen ! 

Years passed, and he returned unharmed and 
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uncorrupted ; his mother’s faith in him had not 
deceved her, his father learned, to his comfort, 
that his inheritance was not yet exhausted; but 
had he won the beauteous bride ?—He was no 
so-called virtuoso. In his silent chamber, or at 
home in the family circle, he could give soynd to 
his dreams in full, gushing melodies, and the 
“ reasonable fellow” might reasonably have been 
astonished, could he have listened to his former 
pupil now. But perform in public—that nothing 
in the world could induce him to do. Thus he 
remained only a creative tone-poet, and by no 
means an indifferent one; his melodies, full of 
depth and soul, delighted many hearts, though 
rarely his own. He became more and more con- 
vinced that he had chosen a bride who has no 
home here, is rarely inclined to build a tabernacle 
in any spot, and when at times he seemed on the 
point of gazing full into her beaming counte- 
nance, it was already turned from him again, and 
he had only grasped her veil. 

Who can count the days of inward struggle, 
the nights of silent strife that are passed in such 
sadly beauteous wooing, until the artist grows re- 
signed, and content to take the proud bride as 
she will give herself, and to try if she will not, at 
least, make a good housewife, who can help to 
earn the daily bread? Heinrich has ever held 
his Art sacred and in honor; it has never become 
to him “a thriving cow, that supplied him with 
butter,” and yet it has never suffered him to want, 
either in body or soul; but an own fireside it had 
not built for him. 

Father and mother went to rest, sisters and bro- 
thers followed the impulses of their hearts, or 
their destiny; happy marriage feasts were held. 
Brother Heinrich sat among the rest with a sad 
face, a rock of offence to the gay bridesmaids, 
and whenever it was possible he avoided family 
rejoicings and the society of the young and hap- 
py: With the strictest economy he limited his 
necessities; for his compositions, though sought and 
praised, by no means brought him mountains of 
gold, and he dreaded any appearance of assist- 
ance from his relations more than the bitterest 
want. A “good match,” indeed, might have 
helped him, but he was too proud to look about for 
a wife to whom he must owe his place in society, 
and no kind Fate led to him, unsought, one of 
those noble beings who, in free and humble love, 
joyfully place gold and happiness at the feet of a 
beloved object. 

In his brothers’ and sisters’ comfortable homes, 
at the merry gatherings of their children, he was 
mostly a silent and unsympathizing guest, and for 
a long time the least loved uncle of the youthful 
circle; only the smallest of the children were, 
strange to say, wondrously drawn to him, and at 
times he could be seen gazing into their sweet, 
smiling faces with tearful eyes. 

His brothers and sisters were too kind-hearted 
even to say to him: “Why did you do so? it 
would have been wiser, etc.” But he himself had 
for years conflicted with the questions: “ Could 
I really not do otherwise ? Would I not have done 
better to have followed my father’s advice, seek- 
ing my vocation in a simple, homely sphere of ac- 
tion, and making only a guest of Art, which re- 
wards so poorly the sacrifice of a whole life ?” 

His compositions mostly bore a serious stamp, 
but he had never yet attempted sacred music. 
Nevertheless he loved it more than any other, and 
it was in the depths of the sublime choruses of 





the “ Messiah,” that the discords of his soul were by 
degrees resolved, and that he began to compre- 
hend a vocation, which, higher than that of the 
artist, of the head of a family, bears a loftier goal 
in view than earthly comfort, a loftier even than 
the never-fading laurel of artist fame. He nolon- 
ger sought to discover whether it was error or des- 
tiny that had placed him upon his path; now that 
he was upon it he would follow it, he would follow 
it manfully, honorably, sure of an eternal lamp to 
guide his footsteps. The ice was broken, and 
from the crust of his gloomy features there sprang 
forth the mild, late Spring of an ever pure heart. 

He was now no longer a stranger in cheerful 
circles ; with benevolent smiles he looked upon 
the merry doings of the young world, and kindly 
shared all its little joys and sorrows. Nor did he 
now, as he was wont to do, refuse to give way to 
the pure pleasure which a fair, graceful form, a 
beautiful voice awaken in the artist-soul; but 
there was in his benevolence something so digni- 
fied, so calm, no trace of the coxcombry which is 
so unbecoming to old bachelors. Yet there re- 
mained peculiar to him a shade of mournful seri- 
ousness, a silent longing for a heart, a fireside of 
his own, even when he had found with one of 
his sisters, who had become a widow, a portion of 
the domestic happiness which he had often so 
painfully missed. 

Here he ruled with fatherly dignity among his 
nephews and nieces, and now only unfolded the 
deep tenderness and warmth of his inner nature. 
With unabated love he turned once more to his 
Art, grateful for the bright glances with which it 
favored him, for the love and admiration which 
it won for him in smaller circles, willingly renoun- 
cing the full laurel upon which his youthful gaze 
had once been fixed so desiringly, so sure of vic- 
tory. His best composition he dedicated to his 
sister, who with her unassuming love and care, 
hardly thought herself capable of being anything 
to him. “That is your work,” he said, with a 
mournful smile. “Mine?” she asked, in aston- 
ishment. “Yes, yours, for with you I have for 
the first time been at home!” . 

And now uncle Heinrich was a much loved 
wedding guest, as with fatherly tenderness he led 
his blooming nieces to the altar; and even the 
youngest and merriest of the bridesmaids no lon- 
ger feared his serious face, they felt pleased and 
honored by every kind word from him. But few 
only understood the expression of deep sadness 
with which his eye would rest upon such a happy 
young couple. 

He was spared a helpless, solitary old age, @ 
lingering illness, but was suffered to depart sur- 
rounded by loving care, before his mind had 
grown weak, his hand trembling. And it may be 
that now his loved bride has at last unveiled to 
him her beaming countenance, and he has found 
what here he missed with such deep sorrow—a 
home ! , M. A. R. 
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The Impresario and his Theatre. 
(From Stendhal’s Life of Rossini.) 


From Bologna, which is the head-quarters of 
music in Italy, Rossini was engaged for all towns 
in which a theatre was to be found. Everywhere 
the condition was imposed on the impresarii that 
there should be an opera com by Rossini. 
He generally had a thousand frances for an opera, 
and wrote four or five in the year. 

The following is a description of the mechan- 
ism of theatres in Italy :—A manager (and very 
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often this part is taken by the richest patrician of 
the small town—it isa source of consideration and 
pleasure, but in ordinary cases leads to ruin)—a 
rich patrician, I say, undertakes the management 
of the theatre in the town where he flourishes ; he 
gets up a company, always consisting of a prima 
donna, a tenore, a basso cantante, a basso buffo, a 
second lady, and a third buffo. The impresario 
engages a maestro (composer) who writes him a 
new opera, taking care to adapt his airs to the 
voices of the individuals who are to sing them. 
The impresario buys the poem (libretto ) ; this costs 
60 or 80 francs. ‘The author is some unfortunate 
abbé, a hanger-on to some wealthy family in the 
country. The very mirth-provoking character of 
the parasite, so well depicted by Terence, still ex- 
ists in all its glory in Lombardy, where the smallest 
town has its five or six families with fortunes of 
four thousand a-year. The impresario, who is the 
chief of one of these families, consigns the care of 
all the financial affairs relating to his theatre to an 
acting manager, who is generally some pre-emi- 
nently roguish lawyer, acting as his steward; and 
he, the impresario, falls in love with the prima 
donna: the whole public curiosity in a little town 
is concentrated in the important question whether 
or no he will offer her his arm in public. 

When the troop at last is thus organized, the 
first performance is given after a month of absurd 
intrigues which supply the small talk of the county. 
This prima recita forms the great public event of 
the little town, causing an excitement to which I 
can find nothing in Paris tocompare. Eight or ten 
thousand persons discuss for a space of three weeks 
the beauties and defects of the opera with all the 

wer of attention heaven has granted them, and 
Ekewise, more especially, with all their strength 
of lungs. This first representation, when it is 
not interrupted by some scene of scandal, is usu- 
ally followed up by twenty or thirty more, at the 
end of which the company breaks up. This is 
generally called a season (stagione). The best 
of all seasons is during the carnival. The singers 
who have no engagements, are to be found com- 
monly at Bologna or at Milan, where there are 
theatrical agents, whose business is to procure 
them engagements and fleece them. 

After this little account of the theatrical man- 
ners and customs, the reader will be at once in a 
position to form an idea of the singular life, without 
any possible parallel in France, which Rossini led 
from 1810 to 1816. He passed, in turn, through 
every town in Italy, remaining two or three 
months in each. On his arrival, a reception was 
os him ; he was féted and cried up to the skies 

y the dilettanti of the country ; the first fifteen 
or twenty days were taken up in receiving dinners 
and shrugging his shoulders at the stupidity of the 
libretto. Rossini, besides having an astonishing 
amount and fiery rapidity of wit, was initiated by 
his first mistress (the Countess P—, Pessario) into 
Ariosto, the comedies of Machiavelli, the fiabe of 
Gozzi, the poems of Beratti, and is quite able to 
detail the absurdities of a libretto. Tu mi ha dato 
versi, ma non situazioni, I have often heard him 
say to the mud-bespattered poet, who immediately 
overflows with apologies, and two hours afterwards 
brings him a sonnet umiliato alla gloria del pit 
gran maestro d'Italia e del mondo. 

After two or three weeks of this dissipated life 
Rossini begins by refusing the invitations to din- 
ners and to musical soirées, and makes up his 
mind to occupy himself seriously and study the 
voices of his actors; he makes them sing at the 
pianos, and he is obliged to mutilate the finest ideas 
in the world, because the tenor cannot reach the 
hote necessary to complete the poet’s thought, or 

use the prima donna always sings false in 
passing from such a key to such another. Some- 
umes out of all the company the basso is the only 
one who can sing. 

At last, about twenty days before the first rep- 
Tesentation, Rossini, having become well acquaint- 
ed with the voices of his singers, begins to write. 
He gets up late, composes amidst the conversation 
of his new friends, who, whatever he may be do- 
ing, never lose sight of him the whole day. He 
goes to dinner with them at the osteria, and 
often to supper ; he returns very late, and his 

nds accompany him to the door, singing at the 
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loudest pitch of their voices some air which he 
extemporizes, sometimes a miserere. to the great 
scandal of the devout inhabitants of the quarter. 
At last he gets home, and it is at this period of the 
day, at about three in the morning, that some of 
his most brilliant ideas have occurred to him. He 
writes them down hurriedly without a piano on 
little scraps of paper, and the next day arranges 
them, instruments them, to use his own language, 
when lolling with his friends. Imagine a vivac- 
ious ardent mind receiving impressions from every- 
thing around, turning all to some account and 
embarrassed by no difficulties. For instance, lat- 
terly, when composing his Mose, some one said, 
“ You are making Jews sing, shall you make them 
snuffle as they do in the synagogues?” This no- 
tion struck him, and on the spot he composed a 
magnificent chorus, actually commencing with 
certain combinations slightly bringing to view the 
singing in a Jewish synagogue. 

According to Rossini, composing is nothing, the 
troublesome part is having your music rehearsed. 
It is at this sad moment that the wretched maestro 
endures the torture of hearing his finest ideas, his 
sweetest and most brilliant melodies, disfigured in 
every key the human voice is capable of. It is 
enough to make a man hiss himself, Rossini would 
say. He came away from rehearsal, dejected and 
disgusted with what had the day before delighted 
him. 

But these rehearsals, so painful to a young com- 
poser, constitute in my eyes the triumph of Italian 
sensibility; it is then that, assembled round a 
wretched kettle of a piano, in that den called the 
ridotto of the theatre, in some small town, such as 
Reggio or Velletri, I have seen eight or ten poor 
devils of actors rehearsing, accompanied by the 
clattering sounds emanating from the kitchen of 
the neighboring house. I have seen them feel and 
render admirably the most inspiriting impressions 
that music can convey ; it is then that the inhabi- 
tant of the North sees with astonishment persons 
utterly ignorant, incapable of playing a waltz on the 

iano or of saying what constitutes the difference 
osetia one key and another, singing and accom- 
panying by instinct, and with admirable brio, the 
most peculiar and the most original music, recom- 
posed and arranged by the maestro before their 
very eyes, and as fast as they sing it. They makea 
hundred mistakes ; but in music all errors arising 
from excess of verve are soon forgiven, as in love 
all errors proceeding from too much loving. How- 
ever, these rehearsals which charmed me, an igno- 
ramus, would no doubt have shocked M. Berton, 
of the Institute. 

[Conclusion next week.] 
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Paris. 


Granp OrerA.—The quarrel between the Press and 
the Minister of State, Achille Fould, who, on the trans- 
fer of the support of the Opera to the civil list, abolished 
all “free passes,” is amusingly related in the corres- 
pondence of the Neue Zeitschrift, from which we trans- 
late: 

“ Parisian Journalism rose up like one man—a unan- 
imity never before known. From the editor in chief to 
the printer’s boy, all in any way connected with the 
Paris journals, was in commotion, as if the country 
were in danger. From the first of September, when 
the Opera opened, the excitement increased daily, 
hourly. By the 3d there was actual fear of barricades 
of printing presses. Whether M. Fould thought that the 
Grand Opera, as an “Imperial Institution,” could do 
without paid pens, or whether he esteemed the judgment 
of French criticism worthless—for a finance minister to 
underrate and to insult the journalists, those apostles of 
Civilization, was enough to nerve them to determined 
and most terrible revenge. Accordingly ‘ impartial criti- 
cism’ ignored the Grand Opera as completely as the 
management had ignored the journalists. ‘ No criticism 
without free passes,’ was the battle cry. On the 3d, not 
a journal had a word about the performances at the ‘ Im- 
perial Academy of Music.’ Even Berlioz joined the 
revolution, and the feuilleton of the Journal des Debats 
had not a syllable about the Opera. Only the luckless 





Moniteur was obliged to speak, but its criticism was 
greeted with unmeasured contempt. Even the govern- 
ment journals, the Pays and the Constitutionnel, which 
commonly do not dare to grumble, did their possible. 
Their chefs, MM. Mirés and Milhaud, were self-sacrificing 
enough to give up a watering excursion, and to stay in 
Paris, purely to keep out any articles about the Opera 
from their feuilletons ! 

“ This took effect—not for a long time upon M. Fould 
—but behind the scenes of the Grand Opera.—' What is 
the Grand Opera, what the artistes in it, without the 
reclame of the journals?’ resounded in chorus from the 
ladies of the coulisses. The actors had to be carefully 
watched, for fear of suicide en masse. Happily several 
dames bethought themselves that they enjoyed sothe 
influence with the haute finance, if only in weak hours. 
So they resolved to put M. Fould’s resolution to a fearful 
proof. Mme. Stoltz, who now for twenty-five years has 
played the ‘ Favorita,’ but who already shows some 
harsh tones in her upper voice, at first ventured an as- 
sault alone upon the stony heart of the almighty minis- 
ter. You see what warm friends the Parisian journal- 
ists have, and what dangers les dames de l'opera dare to 
encounter for their friends. For the glory of journalism 
Mme. Stoltz is said to have tried everything to make an 
impression upon M. Fould—entreaties, tears, threats, 
blandishments, finally spasms and fainting-fits—but all 
in vain—he still held out. 

“But the ladies, like the journalists, were too truly 
French, to own beat after one repulse. All the editors 
in chief, at other times sworn enemies, betook themselves 
in a body to the general director of ‘Public Safety,’ to 
call his attention to the fearful consequences of the 
Fould decree. Meanwhile the ladies put all the other 
ministers in motion, and revived old, sweet recollections 
in them—all in vain! The 300,000 francs increase of 
income in the imperial budget weighed too heavily! 

“Then they had recourse to great means. Mme. 
Stoltz again put herself at the head of the movement. 
She wrote to the Emperor and touched him on his weak 
side: ‘In the ImpertaL Academy of Music we do not 
sing for money, but for fume! And without journalists 
there is no fame, and without free passes no journalists, 
Gold she could earn anywhere, more than in the impe- 
rial opera, and she was determined to break her engage- 
ment, unless Fould gave tn!’ The other ladies operated 
in their way. They attacked M. Fould en masse with 
colorature aud trills, with entrechats and el oles, in trans- 
parent muslin and lace. That did the thing, M. Fould 
wavered ! 

“And now came hints that M. Fould's bitterness to- 
wards the journalists proceeded from personal motives; 
that the financial operation was merely a pretext. It 
was all over with him! He had to make a concession. 
In future every journal receives a free ticket, on condi- 
tion that the holder shall be old and ugly. M. Fould in 
his innocence did not know that Paris journalists win 
the favor of ladies of the Grand Opera by quite other 
means than personal amiability and beauty. 

“But the mighty man has yielded a hair’s breadth— 
they have seen through him, they know now his weak 
sides—now no man longer doubts in Paris, that the jour- 
nalists, who represent France, ‘ France, that marches al- 
ways at the head of European civilization’—that the jour- 
nalists will come out of this contest victorious, and so 


‘more influential and powerful than ever before. And 


the ladies of the Grand Opera know why and where- 
fore! ‘ 

** Still the battle continued to rage. Mme. Stoltz was 
firmly resolved to break with the Opera; the silence of 
the press about her performances she considered ground 
enough; perhaps too it occurred to her that she could 
thus withdraw with a good grace and shine moreover as 
a martyr. For her reception on the part of the Paris 
public had been extremely lukewarm. Her first appear- 
ance was in her great réle of Donizetti’s Favorita, before 
a splendid house, and the Emperor being present. But 
the whole representation was lame, everything looked 
and sounded poor and hacknied. Even the mise en scene 
was wretched and unworthy of the Imperial Opera. 
Gueymard, the tenor, also failed to please; they sighed 
for Roger. A bad début for M. Fould! 

“Mme. Stoltz was finally prevailed upon by her Eng- 
lish protector, Lord Cowley, out of ‘love for him,’ to 


take back her resignation. That she could not carry her ( 
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point, excites the more attention, since she formerly 
stood ‘ very near’ to Prince Napoleon. 

“ The Journals stil] maintained their silence. 
ster deputation of the feuilletonists of all the papers 
made a mass attack on M. Fould, and advised him to ca- 
pitulate. Fould now ordered two free entrées for each 
journal, and on the first representations of pieces two 
tickets extra. Whereupon the besiegers gave way, to 
treat with the editors in chief..... 

“ The loss is more on the part of the feuiljetonists than 
of the journals themselves, . . . To the principal ones, 
like Berlioz, Jules Janin, Delescluse, Theophile Gautier, 
Alphonse Karr, Guynot, Escudier, Scudo, &c., the not 
writing about the Grand Opera is a considerable loss. 
Berlioz, for instance, gets 100 francs for every feuilleton 
article in the Débats. So that the self-sacrificing una- 
nimity of the feuilletonists, in persevering in this oppo- 
sition, to the injury of their own pockets, is somewhat to 
be wondered at.” 

Apropos to the above, and as illustrating the beauties 
of the relation of the Opera and the Press, may be named 
the excitement caused by the discovery that Fiorentini, 
the critic of the Moniteur, had been retained by the Te- 
desco, to praise her tothe tane of 3,000 francs per an- 
num. 

Since the opening of the Grand Opera, Mme. Stoltz 
has appeared with success in La Reine de Chypre, with 
M. Roger. Robert le Diable was given for the reappear- 
ance of M. Dérivis; and the Prophele, with Mile. Wert- 
Mme. Stoltz takes her congé till the 
first of November. M. Roger’s engagement would ex- 
pire in a few weeks. Sophie Cruvelli returned on the 
first October, and was to rehearse the new opera of Ver- 
di and Scribe (“King Lear.) Her first appearance, as 
Valentina in the /Zuguenot#was highly applauded. There 
was talk of an arrangement by which Mme. Bosio, of the 
Théatre Italien, might sing ut the Grand Opera three 
times a week. M. Gounod’s La Nonne Sanglante was 
to be produced very shortly. As a last item we read the 
following : 

The musical world at Paris is quite in an uproar at the 
disappearance of Mile. Cruvelli. She is a very eccen- 
tric young lady, and if she does take a whim into her 
head she sticks to it. The other night she was to sing 
in the “ Huguenots ’’ — house crammed — but lo! she 
never came, and the money had to be returned. But the 
most extraordinary part of the affair is that nobody knows 
where she has gone. She has left all her jewels. &c., 
and conjectures are running wild about her. The Opera 
directors have instituted proceedings against her, and 
her property, to the amount of 100,000 francs, has been 
seized as security. Her engagement at the Opera is 
worth £6,000, and very little to do. 

Cruvelli’s motive for this conduct is said to be her 
sense of injury because her name is not placarded in 
larger letters than the other singers. She seems to have 
thought that stars might turn comets when the “ starring 
system” was abolished. 


A mon- 


heimer as Fides. 





THEATRE ITaLr1EN.—The season commenced with 
Semiramide, sung by Bosio, Borghi-Mamo and M. Cas- 
sier. J] Barbiere was performed for the début of Mme. 
Gassier. 





OrERa Com1que.—M Ernest Boulanger's new opera, 
Les Sabots de la Marquise, has been well received, Mile: 
Lemercier being greatly applauded in the part of the 
La Pré aux Clercs still maintains its 
place in the bills, and L’ Etoile du Nord was soon to be 
revived. 


THEATRE LyriQquE.—M. Perrin opened on the Ist 
with Mme. Cabel in La Promise. This was followed by 
La Reine Mune Jour, and the new opera by M. Gavaért, 
Le Billet de Marguerite, was announced for the début of 
Mme. Deligne-Lanters. 





Of Bervioz we read that, again disappointed in his 
hope of being elected to fill a vacancy in the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, (M. Clapisson being the successful 
candidate,) he again left Paris. “ He went into Norman- 
dy, to a little, obscure fishing village on the sea-shore. 
There he has completed the grand Zrilogy, which has 
powerfully developed itself out of the little embryo of 
three numbers, which composed his “ Flight into Egypt.” 
The first part is called “ The Dream of Herod,” the sec- 
ond forms “ The Flight,” and the third the “ Arrival at 
Sais.” It has grown in all to sixteen numbers, which 
with the instrumental introductions will occupy about an 





hour anda half. The poetry is also written by Berlioz. 
This work is his answer to the election of M. Clapisson 
to the French Academy, and Germany will probably 
have the first hearing of it.” 





Germany. 
ViEeNNA.—Spontini’s Fernando Cortez has been revived 
with great applause at the Imperial Opera Honse after a 
lapse of two and twenty years. ‘The principal singers 
were Mile. La Grua, Herr Steger and Herr Beck; Carl 
Eckert conductor. For October were announced Robert 
le Diable, Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” &c. 


At the re-opening of the Imperial Privat-Theater, a 
new Karakter-gemdlde (character sketch,) entitled Jfo- 
zart, has been produced with success. It is the first ef- 
fort of a young author, Herr Wahlgemuth, who has wo- 
ven some of the principal events of the immortal com- 
poser’s life into a very interesting piece. Herr von Sappé, 
the Jeader at this establishment, has written a pleasing 
and clever overture, the motives of which are taken from 
Mozart’s own compositions, In the early part of this 
month, Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with 
Mendelssohn’s music, will be produced for the first time 
at the Hofburgtheater, under the direction of the Capell- 
meister, Herr Titl. 





LrieziG.—The capellmeister Rietz has undertaken 
the direction both of the Gewandhaus concerts and of the 
Sing- Akademie. 

Herr F. David has returned from Russia. The mem- 
bers of the Conservatory celebrated his return by a grand 
serenade in the garden of the establishment, which was 
tastefully illuminated in honor of the occasion. Lort- 
zing’s Wildschiiiz has been successfully revived. The 
first Gewandhaus concert is announced for the Ist of Oc- 
tober. ° 





Beruin.—The king of Prussia has presented the com- 
plete works of Palestrina, in eight folio volumes, to the 
Sieg-Rheinische Lehrer-Gesang- Verein, a society at 
Briihl, which under the direction of Herr 'Tépler devotes 
itself exclusively to the old Italian church music a ca- 


pella. 

A great many concerts have been given for the benefit 
of the sufferers by the late inundations in Silesia, At the 
Royal Opera House the only thing worthy of notice has 
been the re-appearance of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner as 
Leonora in Fidelio, after an absence of several months, 
The theatre was filled to suffocation, but the audience 
were far from enthusiastic at the fall of the curtain, The 
fact is, that Mdlle. Wagner can no more set at defiance 
the laws of Nature than any other vocalist. The music 
of Fidelio lies completely beyond the compass of her 
voice ; by great efforts she formerly gave the high notes 
with a freshness which in some degree atoned for her 
now evident exertions in doing so—she could once sing 
F with tolerable success, but she is now not able to reach 
E. I do not think it very probable that this yonng lady 
will ever occasion another action between the managers 
of two rival operas of London, or indeed of any other 
city. The Sing-Academie gave a performance on Wed- 
nesday, in the Garnisonkirche, of Handel's “ Messiah.” 
The church was crowded. . 

The members of the Singacademie have given a per- 
formance of Radziwill’s music to Faust. The choruses 
were especially good. The proceeds of the concert, 
which were considerable, were devoted to the benefit of 
the late sufferers of the flood in Silesia. Mad. Kister 
has returned from her congé, and resumed her profession- 
al duties at the opera-house.— Cor. Lond. Mus. World. 


Drespen.—The Court Theatre opened in September 
with almost entirely serious plays and operas, like Goe- 
the's Iphigenia, Mozart's Jdomeneo, Hebbel’s Judith, &c. 

The manufacture of cheap musical instruments forms 
an important. branch of commerce in many places in 
Saxony, Two small towns, Neukirchen and Klingenthal, 
produce every year, a total of 13,610 violins at 44,500 
thalers. They also make 2643 dozen guitars, worth 
32,800 thalers, 600 double-basses, worth 4,000 thalers, 
3,000 violoncellos, worth 8,000 thalers, as well as strings 
to the amount of 60,000 thalers. Most of these instru- 
ments ave sent abroad. 


Italy. 

TRIESTE.—This is the native place of ALFRED JAELL, 
who has been passing six weeks there at home. From 
the Osservatore Triestino we translate the following : 

“ 30th Sept—ALrrep JAELL, our great Pianiste- 
Compositore, gave a Grand Concert at the Teatro Grande 
last night to an overflowing house, all seats having been 
sold at 4 P. M., and all private boxes (150 in number,) 
crowded, The concert was one of the most splendid 
fétes ever given here,—the virtuoso having been called 
out nineteen times during the evening, and obliged to re- 
peat almost every piece in the programme. In fact, this 
concert recalled the pleasant sensations produced some 
three years since by his concerts here, During the per- 





formance of his fantasia on Norma he had to stop several 
times to receive the enthusiastic bravos from the audi. 
ence. We know not which to admire most, his extraor. 
dinary bravura in his fantasia on Norma, or his elegance 
and sparkling touch in his charming little morceau carac. 
teristique, called “ Aux bords du Mississippi.” The 
whole Italian Opera Company, Signora Salvini Dona. 
telli, Signori Mirate, Ferry and Benedetti, with the cho. 
rus and grand orchestra, added to the splendor of the 


Concert. 

“ Weare only sorry that Mr Jaell’s engagements do not 
allow him to give us another concert for the present, but 
we hope he will not forget his ‘ Patria,’ and will soon 


énchant us again.” 

For the benefit of Jaell’s friends here we may add that 
after wandering about Germany, meeting old friends, 
visiting Liszt at Weimar, getting pretty strongly mag- 
netized with Wagnerism, composing fantasias on Lohen- 
grin, &c., and giving the above concert, he was by last 
accounts in beautiful Venice. The Gazetta di Venezia 
(Oct. 6,) remembers with pleasure his concerts three 
years ago and hopes they may now be favored by the 
like. Jaell finds Verdi’s 7rovatore occupying all the 
theatres of Italy. On the 15th ult. he was to leave for 
Milan, Switzerland and Leipzig, there to play at a Ge- 
wandhaus Concert about the Ist of November. 


M1Lan.—The names of the artists engaged for the 
grand opening of the Scala in December have been pub- 
lished. The following are the principal artists d’odligo 
(those engaged by the direction:) Signora Augusta Al- 
bertini, and the Signori Raffaele Mirate (tenor,) Gaetano 
Ferri (barytone,) Guiseppe Echeveria (basso profondo;) 
other prime donne assolute, Signore Giulia Sanchioli, 
Maria de Gianni Vives, and EL1zA HENSLER; contralto, 
Signora Giuseppina Breggazzi; primo tenore, Giuseppe 
Sinico: primi baritoni, Luigi Valli and Domenico Matti- 
oli; basso profondo, Lauro Benedetto; primo basso com- 
ico, Raffaele Scalese ; other basso comico, Demi Stanislao; 
maestri composers, Signor Francesco Chiaromonte and 
Emanuele Muzio. The chorus will consist of one hun- 
dred, including the students of the school established a 
few months ago by the directors of the I. R. Theatres 
for the purpose of teaching and training chorus singers. 
The orchestra will be composed of ninety-four perform. 
ers, directed by Signor Cavallini. Ten operas are prom- 
ised; there will also be a numerous ballet company. 


Venice.—At the Teatro Apollo, Verdi’s Trovatore has 
had most brilliant success. Leonora, Signora Orecchia; 
Adzucena, Signora Corvetti; Maurico, Signor Liverani; 
Il Conte, Signor Mazzanti; and the basso profondo, Sig- 
nor Latry. 


Turtn.—At the Teatro Carignano, Saffo of Pacini has 
pleased immensely, sustained by the prima donpa Signo- 
ra Katinka Evers, the contralto Signora Ghedini, the te- 
nore Pasi, and barytone Olivari. * 


FLorencr.—At the Teatro Pergola, Poliuto has been 
a semi-fiasco, executed by the prima donna Signora Cor- 
tesi (who it is reported was indisposed,) and the Signori 
Fraschini and Beraldi. At the Teatro Pagliano, Verdi's 
Trovatore has been received with enthusiasm, especially 
the 4th act, sung by the Signore Alajmo and Abbadia; 
and the Signori Landi, Morelli, and the basso Domenechi. 
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The Musical Season. 
Il. 

But what of Opera? This is the question which 
we hoped to answer this week, having last week 
shown the winter’s prospect with regard to Con- 
certs. 

At home not much seems promised. Alas! 
we have been and builded a great theatre, where 
the Lyric Music, at least so far, may not enter. 
It was begun in the faith that lyrical drama had 
grown to be an indispensable luxury with Bosto- 
nians. Then the complaint was only that we had 
no place, worthy of the operatic splendors, and 
large enough to hold a paying audience for a thing 
so costly. Now we have a place, sumptuous and 
ample, and we do without the Opera. The most 
that we have been promised definitely is some 
taste of English Opera, by Miss Louisa PYN®, 
Mr. Harrison, Sig. BorRANI, &c., who have 
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been singing in New York, at the Broadway 
Theatre, and in Philadelphia; and a very vague 
hint, (after many doubts and strong intimations 
of their desire to return to Europe,) that Grist 
and Mario “ will visit only Boston” after the cur- 
rent twelve nights are completed in New York. 

In the meantime New York absorbs all the 
operatic material that is marketable in the East- 
ern cities. Grist and Marzo, after some dozen 
performances at Castle Garden, always of Norma, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and J Puritani, and as many 
fhore in the splendid new Academy of Music, of 
still always Puritani, Borgia and Norma, varied 
at the last by Za Sonnambula, and to moderate 
audiences compared with expectations, came to a 
week’s pause in consequence of Mario’s illness. 
On Monday last another series of twelve nights 
was commenced, upon a grander scale, with Se- 
miramide, (put upon the stage, as Mr. Fry says, 
with more splendor than it ever was in Paris), 
and with whispers about the Prophete and other 
famous works less hacknied in this country. 
These are to be their last performances in New 
York. Then shall we have our turn ?—that 
“only” privilege? The ground for such distine- 
tion, as alleged, is our advantage in having an 
opera house large enough to cover, at $2,00 
a ticket, Mr. Hackett’s nightly expense ($3,000). 
It remains to be seen whether we have an opera 
house; and it is to be hoped that those great 
singers will not really quit the country in dis- 
gust, before giving Boston a short trial. 

The English troupe in New York (now in 
Philadelphia) have thus far given such familiar 
pieces ag the “ Bohemian Girl,” and the Sonnam- 
bula, with Wallace’s “ Maritana” as the only 
novelty. ‘They are said to give English Opera in 
a considerably better style than Mme. Thillon’s 
party, yet with spoken dialogue in place of musi- 
cal recitative—A second English Opera com- 
pany has just arrived with Mr. William Niblo, 
and is to open shortly in “The Syren.” The 
company is quite complete. The prima donna 
is Mile. Dotores Nav, an American by birth, 
who has sung in times past much in Paris and in 
London, and of whom we published rather a 
glowing account from a correspondent some 
months since. 

Mr. St. Albyn, the tenor, is young and 
handsome, and has lately taken the first rank 
in English Opera, in the successful experiment 
made by Miss Romer, at the Royal Surry theatre. 
Mr. Allan Irving is the first basso, and possesses 
a rich, melodious voice and great personal advan- 
tages. Mr. George Harrison is the second tenor, 
and Mr. Horncastle, so well known as a valuable 
member of the Seguin opera troupe, will be the 
second bass. The seconda donna is Miss Brienti, 
who made her first operatic appearance in this 
country, with Mr. Manvers. Mr. Baker, the 
leader of Jullien’s orchestra, is the musical di- 
rector of the company. 

They have also a German Opera in New York, 
at the City Theatre, in the Bowery, where per- 
formances are constantly given, in the German 
language, not only of German operas like Der 
Freyschiitz, Preciosa, Czar und Zimmermann, 
but also of Italian pieces like the “ Barber of 
Seville."—Then there are great promises of 
what is hereafter to be done at the Academy 
under the combined management of Ullman, 
Maretzek and Count Rossi, who it is said are in 
negotiation with Johanna Wagner, and with 
Clara Novello, and a whole constellation of prime 
notorieties. Such management will surely find 























way for an entering wedge into our Northern 
ice, and not limit operations to New York. 

Some of the scattering spokes of the old ope- 
ratic wheels have naturally combined to try their 
fortunes in the South and West. By last ac- 
counts Signore Garbato and Vietti, and Signori 
Cuturi, Vietti, Rocco, and others were announced 
for opera at St. Louis. And here endeth our ac- 
count of Opera. And here we may as well end 
our review altogether for the present, until more 
light dawns. 
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The Cologne Cathedral. No. I. 
Bonn, Oct. 10, 1854. 

My Dear Dwight: — Sunday last was a bright 
and beautiful morning though cold, and at half- 
past nine in the morning I was warming myself 
after an hour’s ride ifi the cars by a brisk walk in 
the narrow and now comparatively clean streets 
which lead from the station of the Bonn railroad 
to the Cathedral of Cologne! It was luckily not 
quite time for High Mass when I reached the 
arch-way leading from “am Hof” to the “ Dom 
Platz,” and therefore on passing through I had a 
few minutes to spend in comparing the structure 
as it now stands with it as it was when I first saw 
it from this spot nearly five and a half years ago. 
The huge tower still stands unchanged, which was 
carried up nearly two hundred feet and then left 
with the crane at top to wait more than three 
centuries for another course of stone. Crowned 
with a coronet of bushes and grass, there it is, 
weather-beaten and defaced, just as I first saw it, 
and the huge wooden crane still vainly offers its 
long arm to the builder. But the main body of 
the edifice shows great changes, such indeed as 
promise the early completion of all but the towers 
—in spite of the angry devil of the legendary 
history of the Cathedral. The great southern 
portal of the transept appears to be finished, save 
perhaps a few ornamental statues, for which 
niches and pedestals are prepared. A world of 
genius and labor has already been lavished upon 
it, and to proceed farther with it does really 
seem like gilding the refined gold. The lofty 
gable of this transept is already at its full height, 
and the delicate tracery in stone, of its windows, 
appears to be ready for the stained glass. The 
huge piers or columns which spring up from the 
floor within, and support, on the arches they sus- 
tain, the weight of the upper wall of the nave, 
have been carried up to their full height, and the 
spaces between are already filled, like the tran- 
sept gable, with the stone work of the windows. 
On going round the building I find the northern 
side and transept in nearly or quite an equal de- 
gree of forwardness, and the graud western por- 
tal, between the two mighty towers—which are to 
be—with its arches sprang and the great bulk 
of its heavy work apparently completed. Luck- 
ily, in the mythology of the Church, the demi- 
gods and goddesses are almost infinite in number, 
or how could all these places for statues be filled 
without repetition ? What a congress of Pro- 
phets, Apostles and Saints will be here when all 
shall be finished! So much has been done since 
the recommencement of the work in 1842, that 
the imagination is able to carry out the architect's 
plan, and form a conception of the structure as it 
is to stand; when the screen, which for so many 
long years protected the finished choir from the 
effects of storm and tempest, and which now sep- 
arates it from the nave, shall be removed, and 
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enable the stranger as he enters the grand west- 
ern portal to look down tbe long vista into the 
choir, that holy of holies of all that is beautiful 
and inspiring in Gothic architecture; when the 
temporary roof of the newer part is taken away 
and the vaulted ceiling shall spring up yet an- 
other hundred feet above the broad flagstones of 
the floor; when the workshops, old buildings and 
places of traffic which now surround it and en- 
croach upon the square in which it stands are 
gone, and it shall stand there—the noblest “ thing 
of beauty” in the art—in all its vast and exqui- 
site proportions, “a joy forever.” 

Every well informed person has an idea of 
Gothic architecture, and the term conjures up a 
confused multitude of towers and turrets, but- 
tresses and pinnacles, huge piers and clustered 
columns, pointed arches and vaulted ceilings, 
huge, pointed windows filled with Scripture his- 
tories in painted glass, and a thousand ornaments 
of the brush and chisel of every imaginable va- 
riety, beautiful or grotesque. A correct description 
of any particular specimen ean only be given in 
technical language, and when given can only be 
read by the architect, professional or amateur; I 
shall not attempt one. It is easy to state the di- 
mensions—they are given in all the guide books. 
The extreme length of the Cathedral from the 
outermost stone of the towers in front to that of 
the last buttress in the apse, is given as 511 feet, 
and this corresponds with the proposed height of 
the towers, though they are to be in fact a few 
feet more in height, an allowance being made for 
perspective. The breadth of the body of the 
building is given by one authority as 150 feet, 
increased in the transepts by fifty feet on each 
side; but Murray’s Handbook makes the breadth 
of the transepts less by 19 feet. Probably the 
difference is owing to the different standard foot 
employed in the measurement. There are few 
edifices in the United States so large that they 
may be taken as standards of comparison. Per- 
haps Quincy Market House in Boston is not much 
greater in length than the church in question, 
and probably the entire length of Trinity Church 
in New York is not far from the breadth of this. 
The vaulted ceiling of the choir rises 161 feet 
from the foundation—so that we have but few 
churches which might not be put, tower and all, 
in front of the high altar, with room to spare! 
Yet all the proportions of the whole are so per- 
fect, all the parts are so fittingly joined together, 
that he who sees it can hardly conceive its real 
magnitude. One must visit it repeatedly and at 
distant intervals, must make himself familiar with 
the hugeness of the separate parts, must often 
pass through the grand portals, contemplate the 
vastness of the windows with their multitude of 
gigantic figures, learn to appreciate the littleness 
of the human figure, as it struts about, lilliput- 
like, where all else is so colossal; endeavor to es- 
timate, upon a Sabbath morning, the number of 
souls in the multitudes here congregated, 
and yet but partially filling the broad area; above 
all, he must go up the long winding stairway, 
leading to the narrow gallery, which, half way 
up, runs around the wall within, must pass out on 
the roof of the aisles, and there mark the stupen- 
dous double row of flying buttresses, “the forest 
of purfled pinnacles,” and the “ broad tracts” of 
slating about him; must ascend a weary way to 
the upper eave, pass in beneath the roof, and 
through the opening in the ceiling look down 
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upon the kneeling worshippers and inquisitive 
strangers, dwindled to children by the dizzy 
height; must walk along the eave trough—a 
broad passage hardly noticable from below—with 
the roof rising like a hill beside him, before the 
real vastness of the edifice will begin to be felt, 
and the emotions aroused by its majestic beauty 
give way to those of awe and sublimity. 

But whether after all one can even thus feel 
fully the grandeur of the idea here working out 
may be a question. For my own part I am in- 
clined to think that my liveliest idea of the great 
extent of the Cologne Cathedral is obtained from 
a distance; as when on Saturday, in coming 
from Elberfeld to Diisseldorf in the cars, we came 
through the last excavation, and the Rhine valley, 
in all its glorious beauty, burst in an instant upon 
our literally enraptured vision, and we saw Co- 
logne, more than twenty miles away, looking dim 
in the distance, but its Cathedral still a conspicu- 
ous object in the view. Yesterday, too, from the 
Drachenfels, at an egual, perhaps greater 
distance, the huge mass rose distinctly to sight, 
from, and far above, all the other buildings of the 
city around it. 

Stand without and look at the buttresses—those 
huge ribs of solid stone—go to one of them and 
see of what a vast mass it consists, rising there a 
huge obelisk-like column of an hundred feet, 
and throwing off from near its pinnacled top, 
those two semi-arches, like halves of devil’s 
bridges from the torrents of the Alps, to strengthen 
and support the lofty wall of the nave, rising 
still as much higher from its foundation upon the 
arches of the columns within. Immense piles of 
stone as they are, two such buttresses are to the 
window they enclose, little more in proportion 
than an ordinary casement. How many feet 
high and wide these windows are I can form no 
conception ; I only know that the space between 
any two of these huge ribs is filled with one, and 
that each, large as it is, has its gigantic mate far 
away up between the battresses of the upper 
wall. 

And there are those windows of stained glass, 
admitting “ dim, religious light,” of which we have 
read from infancy and longed to see! The but- 
tresses, which support the rear of the structure 
are of increased size, and are arranged in a 
semicircle. The space between each two by the 
addition of an outer wall, in form three sides of 
an octagon, becomes a chapel with three windows, 


- necessarily less in size than those of the side aisles, 


though like them filled with glass of gorgeous 
hues. The great windows are in the other part of 
the edifice between the transept and the towers. 
They are ten in number, on each side three of full 
width and two of half size. Those on the nérth 
side bear date 1509, and nearly three centuries 
and a half have passed away without their having 
suffered any material injury, notwithstanding all 
the dangers to which the history of these centuries 
shows them to have been subjected. Among the 
subjects represented in these are the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ shown in a tree springing from the 
body of Abraham; the worship of the infant 
Christ in the manger by angels and shepherds ; 
the Queen of Sheba before Solomon; Worship of 
the Magi, Apostles, Prophets and Saints, and of 
course, in Europe, mingled with them, the arms 
and insignia of German princes. The drawing 
of all is of the old angular, ungraceful style of 
that age, such as we see in the illuminations of old 
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manuscripts, though of unsurpassable richness of 
color. The fine new ones opposite, as every one 
perhaps knows, were the gift of the late king of 
Bavaria, of Lola Montes memory. The lower di- 
vision of each is filled with imaginary portraits of 
the apostles and four principal prophets, four to 
each of the full sized windows, and two to each of 
the others, all of the size of life, perhaps larger, 
and full length. Above them, in each window, is 
a scene from the NewTestament ; in one the prepa- 
ring the body of the crucified one for burial, in 
another the stoning of Stephen, and the like. In 
these the figures are colossal; above these still in 
each window is some other fine work of smaller 
size, but corresponding to the subject immediately 
below. Except the windows, all in this, the main 
body of the Cathedral, is sternly and severely 
plain, the painter and decorator are as yet un- 
known, the bricks of the vaultings are still uncov- 
ered, and the four rows of clustered columns, like 
giant pines upon the shores of Lake Superior, 
ascend heavenwards, beautiful only in the majesty 
and exquisite grace of their form and proportions, 
their only ornament wreathes of forest leaves cut 
from the living stone, no two alike, which crown 
them as capitals, and from which the ribs of the 
vaulting spring. 

Within the choir this is not so, Splendor and 
magnificence have their home there. Nor have I 
ever seen a second sight so gorgeously beautiful 
as that which meets the eye of one coming up the 
south transept and looking up between these rows 
of plain columns into the soaring canopy of the 
choir. The gilded foliage of the capitals, the 
frescos which cover the plain surfaces, the glass of 
the lofty windows, statuary, marble in profusion, 
and so on, all combine to impress one with the 
feeling that he sees a splendid vision rather than a 


reality—a house made with hands. 
A. W. T. 
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Musicau Epucation Sociery.—The first of the pub- 
lic “ Rehearsals,” on Monday evening, was very interest- 
ing and successful. The choruses, of which some six or 
more were sung, were from Handel's “Jephtha” and 
Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul,” and just such pieces as can 
never fail to inspire, when sung with such precision and 
good balance as they were that evening by a choir of 
some 200 singers. Especially effective were, from 
“ Jephtha,” the chorus ‘No more to Ammon's God and 
king,’ ending with the quaint and lively fugue, whose 
theme is mostly chant-like, on one note; ‘Chemosh no 
more will we adore with timbrelled anthems to Jehovah 
due,’ and that sublime one in which the fugal masses so 
aptly represent the heaving of a stormy ocean: ‘ When 
his loud voice in thunder spoke,’ &c. From “ St. Paul,” 
the severe and solid Chorale: ‘To God on high, and 
those sweet and comforting choruses: ‘ Happy and blest 
are they,’ and ‘How lovely are the messengers that 
preach us the gospel of Peace, (the latter introduced by 
the duet for tenor and bass: ‘Now we are Ambassadors’ 
&e.), were truly edifying, and suggest the hope that 
sometime the society will give us the ‘St. Panl’ entire. 
Mr. KrEIssMANN has his forces under excellent control. 
In the the body of seventy-five sopranos were no dum- 
mies; every one sang; a little harshness in their collee- 
tive tone requires indeed some softening. The smaller 
body of contraltos, some thirty, sounded rich, sweet and 
effective. 

In the lulls between these great bracing blasts of chorus, 
were pleasent solos and duets introduced, chiefly by 
Miss Doanrand Mr. KreissMAN. This lady has improv- 
ed greatly in her singing, and besides the pieces requirin 
execution, quite took her audience by a pretty French 
chanson and some English ballads. Miss Burtow, also, 
sang one piece in a sweet and sympathetic voice. 


The “OrcukstrRat Unton”—such is the name hap- 
pily chosen by Mr. ZERRAHN’s orchestra, seeing that 
it unites the cream of the Germania, the Musical Fund, 
the Quintette Club, &c..—have definitely decided to un- 
dertake public afternoon cheap Concerts in the Music 
Hall, similar to the old Germania ‘‘ rehearsals,” upon 
joint account. The first will be on Wednesday the 15th 
inst. Mozart's ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony will be the picce de 
resistance. 





At Hanp.—The Concerts, for sometime announced, 
are now beginning in abundance. To-morrow evening, 
in the Music Hall, the first grand opening of the season 
will be made by the MENDELssouN Cuorat Society, 
which doubtless will be crowded. On Thursday evening, 
Mr. PARKER gives his classical Soirée, at Chickering’s, 
And in the next week or two will come along the Or. 
CHESTRAL Union, the Musica Funp, the MEenpets- 
SOHN QuUINTETTE CLUB, the HANDEL-and Haypw, the 
first monthly Soirée of Mile. pz LamotTe, and the Trios 
of Messrs. GARTNER, HavsE, and JUNGNICKEL, 


We were surprised a few days since by a visit from 
our townsman, Mr. Harrison MiLvarD, who for th 
years has been cultivating his fine tenor voice in Italy, 
and of whom we last heard as making a successful début 
in opera at Arezzo. It is his purpose to settle in Bos. 
ton or New York as a teacher of singing, for which 
he is most excellently qualified. Will not some of our 
oratorio and other concert societies avail themselves of 
so cultivated a native solo singer? 


Miss LoursE Henster.—The Salem Gazette notices 
a concert given last Wednesday by the Germania Sere- 
nade Band at the opening of the Lyceum, from which it 
gives us pleasure to make the following extract: 


The vocalist was Miss Louist Henster of Boston, who made 
her first appearance in public, and her complete success must 
have been as gratifying to her friends as it was to the large 
audience, who insisted:on a repetition of beth her songs. She 
sang the Una voce from the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ and the beau- 
tiful Are Maria of Cherubini, with: a fullness of tone and deli- 
cacy of execution which would have done no discredit to an 
experienced artist. Her voice is a soprano of brilliant quality, 
perfectly in tune, and possessing that peculiar tenderness with. 
out which the highest efforts of music cannot be produced. 








Avvertisements. 








Mr. J. C. D. PARKER 
Has the honor of announcing to his friends and the public a 


SOIREE OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, 


At Chickering’s Rooms, on THURSDAY EVENING, Nov. 9th, 
in which he will be Kindly assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB. 

(> Tickets at Sleach, to be had at the music stores of 
Messrs. Ditson, Reed,.and Richardson, and at the door. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
Subscription Goncerts for 1854, 


= HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY propose to give a 
Series of EIGHT CONCERTS, during the approaching 
Musical Season, which will include the Oratorios of Fisag, 
Tae Messisn, Moses 1n Eoypt, Selections from Mr. SiNal, 
IsRaEL In Eoypt, Tae Creation, &c. 

These Concerts will be given at the Music Hall, commencing 
with ELisaq, as soon as practicable. The Messin will be given 
on Christmas Eve. 

Tha Solos will be sustained, in part, by some of the same 
talent,which made the performances of the last winter so pop- 
ular, with the addition of other voices, now practicing in the 
Society's Solo Class. 

Conductor. ..... Sececeeteeeed CARL ZERRAHN. 
Organist and Pianist............ F. F. MULLER. 

The Orchestra is posed of those bers of the Germania 
Society who remain in Boston, with some of the best resident 
Musicians. 

Due notice will be given of the first performance. 

Tickets are now ready at the the Music Stores of Wapz, 
Dirson, Reep, & Ricwarpson, at Eayrs & Fatrpanks’, 136 
Washington street, and at No 1 Joy’s Building. 


H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 








Boston, October 24, 1854. 


e 2 
Boston Musical Fund Society. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
i ig public and patrons of the above Society are hereby 
informed that the Subscription Tickets for the Seventh 
Series of Concerts are now ready for delivery at the Society’s 
Room, No. 12 Tremont Street, up stairs, opposite Reed & Co.’s 
Music Store, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. every day. 
Oc 28 LOUIS RIMBACH, Sec’y. 








PIANO-FORTE CONCERTS. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE begs leave 
to announce that during the ensuing winter, her second sea- 
son, she will give a series of FOUR CONCERTS, to take place 
at the Messrs Chickering’s Saloon, Masonic Temple. 

Mile. De Lamotte will be assisted by the MENDELSSOHN 
QUINTETTE CLUB, whose scientific execution has been — 
and well appreciated in Boston. Vocalists will also be selec’ 
with the greatest care, and no pains will be spared to render 
— concerts worthy of the patronage of the music lovers of 

ton. 

The concerts will take place on WepNnespaY EVENINGS, once 
& month. 

Subscription lists may be found at the Messrs. Chickering’s, 
and all the principal music stores. Nov 4tf 
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Boston Fusical Fad Sarivty. 


HE Government of this Society beg to announce its Seventh 
series of Concerts, commencing about the middle of No- 
vember, to be continued once a fortnight, as nearly as practi- 
cable. The series for the ensuing season will consist of eight 
Concerts. The subscription price for the series is fixed at $3,50. 
The Orchestra, about fifty in number, has been carefully re- 
nized, and now numbers besides the members of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society, many of the former.members of the Germania 
Musical Society, and other resident musicians who have lately 
settled in Boston. The Government will endeavor to render 
these Concerts as far as possible worthy of the standard of ex- 
cellence now demanded, and expected to be acted up to, by 
any Society desirous of securing and enjoying the patronage of 
the Boston public. 

GOVERNMENT.—C C. Perkins, President ; C. F. Chickering, 
Vice President; L Rimbach, Secretary; B. A. Burditt, Treas- 
urer; H. Fries, Librarian ; G. Endres, Auditor ; I. Moorhouse, 
F. Friese, Associates —T. E. Chickering, Geo. T. Bigelow, J. P. 
Bradlee, 8. E. Guild, J. Bigelow, Trustees. 

(Subscription lists are now ready, and may be found at 
the principal Music stores. L. RIMBACH, Secretary. 

Boston, Oct. 1854. 





CLASSICAL TRIO CONCERTS. 


E subscribers propose to give FOUR MUSICAL SOIREES 
in the Meionaon (Tremont Temple). The programmes 
will consist of Classical Trios, Quartets, Solos, &c., for Piano, 
Violin and Violoncello. Further particulars hereafter. 
CARL GARTNER, Viotty. 
CARL HAUSE, P1ano-Forrs. 


Oc 14 HENRI JUNGNICKEL, VioLonceEtio. 





CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, every fore- 
Oc 14 noon between 9 and 10. 








LESSONS ON THE VIOLONCELLO. 


HENRI JUNGNICKEL 
Will receive pupils on the Violoncello. Address Carl Girtner 
Oc 14 as above. 





MR. GUSTAV KREBS, 
MEMBER OF THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB, 
Begs leave to inform the public that he is prepared to give 
instruction on the 
FLUTE, ViOLIN AND PIANO. 
i> Applications made at No. 17 Franklin Place will receive 
prompt attention. Oc 14 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Respectfully informs his friends and former pupils, that he 
again is prepared to receive 


ADVANCED PIANISTS AS PUPILS, 
to accompany them with the Violin in Sonatas, Duo concER- 
TaNTE, SoLos, &c. Applications sent to 17 Franklin Place, 
will be promptly attended to. oct 14 


MISS FANNY FRAZER, 


Has the pleasure to inform her Pupils and Friends that she 
has returned to the city, and will be prepared to resume in- 
struction in SINGING and the PIANO-FORTE, on and after 
October Ist. Communications may be left with Messrs. G. P. 
Reed & Co. or at her residence, 

“ PaviLion,” Tremont Street. 








Sept 16 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. E. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
hool, No. 23 Temple Place. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 

This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &e. Commencing with FIRST PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
Will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ELE- 
ments of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS with ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see Circular, which may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wess & Co, No.3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the hours of 2 and 3, P. M. 

N. B. Mr. Blanchard will be happy to give instraction in 
schools and academies, if si d in the i diate vicinity. 











Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vocal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the success which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel d that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LoWELL Mason Gro. J. WEBB, 
Gro. F. Roor, 





as F. Moter, 
B. F. B. ’ 
Sept 30 AKER 





IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce that he 
has commenced Morning and Afternoon Classes for the in- 
struction of Young Ladies in SOLFEGGIO, at the Rooms of the 
. CHICKERING, on Mondays and Thursdays. 
For the convenience of those attending schools, the afternoon 
from 4 to 5. 
Terms, twelve dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
Corelli has removed to No 47 Hancock Street, where 
henceforth he may be addressed ; or at the Tremont House, or 
, at the Messrs. Chickering's Rooms. Sept 9 








The Mendelssohn Choral Society 


} peti announce to their friends and the musical 
public that they have completed their arrangements for 
performing ORATORIOS during the coming season, having 
secured the aid of the following talented musicians :— 


Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 


The distinguished Vocalist, as a Solo performer, and as 
Instructor and Chorus Master. 


H. ECKHARDT, Conductor. 
Ww. R. BABCOCKE, Organist and Pianist. 
F. SUCK, Leader of the Orchestra. 


An Orchestra of thirty-six members, of the best resident 
musicians, has been engaged. 
The Society propose to give single Concerts of the following 
Oratorios :— 
WIDOW OF NAIN, (new) by LINDPAINTNER. 
THE MESSIAH, by HANDEL. 
ELIJAH, by MENDELSSOIIN. 


THE FIRST CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On Sunday Evening, November 5th, 
AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Programme will consist of Selections from the Sranat 
Mater of Rossint, the Messtan of Hanpe, and the entire 
Oratorio of the 


WIDOW OF NAN, 
On which occasion the following Ladies and Gentlemen will 
assist : 
Mrs. Wentworth, 
Miss Twichell, 


Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. Arthurson, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Mozart. 


The CHOIR has been largely augmented since the past 
feason, and under the instruction of Mr. Wetherbee cannot 
fail to render the Choruses in a very superior manner. 

(G>Tickets at 50 cents each, for the Concert on Nov. 5th, 
may be obtained at the Music Stores of Messrs. Richardson, 
Wade, Ditson, and Reed, of 8. A. Stetson, 350 Washington St. 
and Rotert Kemp, 173 Hanover St. 

Oc 28 M. N. BOYDEN, Sec’y. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


AVE the honor of announcing to their friends and the 
public of Boston, that during this, their Sixth season, 
they will give a series of EIGHT CONCERTS, to take place at 
the Rooms of the Messrs. CHicKERING, Masonic Temple. 
Owing to the limited number of seats, the price of tickets for 
the Series will be Five Dollars. Single admission», One Dollar. 
They will be assisted by the best resident Artists, and no 
pains will be spared to render the Series worthy the patronage 
of the public. The Concerts will, as usual, take place on 
TUESDAY EVENINGS, once a fortnight. The first will be 
given about the middle of November. The, Subscription Lists 
will be out in a few days. Oct 14 


IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


pas subscriber has recently received from Mr. C. Peloubet, 
manufacturer of Musical Instruments, a consignment of 
his improved MELODEONS, which are offered for sale. These 
instruments are superior in quality of tone and freedom of 
action to any yet offered to the public, and the prices are not 
higher than others of more ordinary quality. 

A liberal discount from the retail prices will be made to 
wholesale purchasers. JOSEPIL L. BATES, 

28 6t 129 Washington St. 


PRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. DE LAMOTTE, from Paris, begs leave to an- 
nounce that he is prepared to commence a course of instruc- 
tion to pupils in classes, or private lessons, during the ensuing 
winter, and will be happy to receive applications at 55 H k 
street. 021 3m 


MRS. JOSEPH HARRINGTON, JR., 


Announces to her friends and the public that she will give in- 
struction on the PIANO, and in Italian and Ballad SINGING, 
at her residence, Norfolk House, Roxbury, or at the 
residence of pupils. 
REFERENCES. 

Rev. Dr. Putnam, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. Adolph 
Baumbach, William Whiting, Esq., Mr. Charles Hickling, Dr. 
H. Bartlett, Roxbury. m 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 


Miss Bothamly, 
Mrs. Emmons, 























HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER isin possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 





Mlle. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she is to commence morning 
and afternoon classes for the 


INSTRUCTION OF YOUNG LADIES on the PIANO-FORTE. 
{>~Terms, fifteen dollars for twenty-four lessons. 
These classes are on the same principle as those established 
with such great success in the Conservatories of Germany, 
France, and England. 
For classes or private lessons apply at 55 Hancock street, or 
at Messrs. Chickering’s. 021 3m 





MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


ARL ZERRAHN, of the late Germania Musical So- 

/ ciety, begs leave to acquaint his friends and the musical 
public of Boston, that he will in future devote his attention to 
giving instruction on the FLUTE and PIANO-FORTE, and 
hopes to receive the liberal patronage of the musical commu- 
nity. 

Carl Zerrahn would also inform those amateurs who are 
sufficiently advanced in classical music, that he has a number 
of the finest Sonatas, of the great ters, expressly posed 
for Piano and Flute, which he will be pleased to perform with 
those desiring to perfect themselves in this class of beautiful 
and instructive music. 

Carl Zerrahn may be addressed at the Winthrop House, or 


at the music stores of @. P. Reed & Oo., E. H. Wade, and N, 
Richardson. Sept 16 8t 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 tf 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 


Wintnrop House. Terms :—850 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
Sept 16 3m 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 
IGNOR C. CHIANEI respectfully informs his friends 
and the public that he is now to be seen at Sig. Papanti’s, 
No. 21 Tremont Row, every Monday and Thursday from 12 to 
1 o’clock, where he is permitted to give lessons. 
Application may be made by letter at No. 47 Hancock street, 
or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 


INSTRUCTION IN ITALIAN. 
N R. LUIGI MONTI, Instructor in Italian at Harvard 


University, will give private lessons in the city. 
Address at the Winthrop House. Oct7 3m 























WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


1+ constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to order. 

(G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 


Mr. THOMAS RYAN 


Begs leave to inform his friends and pupils that he has return- 

ed to town for the season, and is prepared to give instruction 

on the PIANO, FLUTE, CLARINET, VIOLIN, and also in 

THOROUGH BASS. Applications may be made at his resi- 

— > 19 Franklin Street, or at Richardson’s music store. 
pt 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tazory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores. Sept 16 











Instruction on the Piano-forte and in Singing. 


MoM: ADOLPH KIELBLOCK respectfully gives notice to his 
pupils and the public that he has returned to the city 
and resumed his lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, an 

may be add dat his resid , 380 Ash street, or at the Mu- 
sic Stores of Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington street, Geo. P. Reed 
& Co., 18 Tremont street, or Nathan Richardson, 282 Washing- 
ton street. 


REFERENCES.—Lyman Nichols, Esq., 10 Joy Street, Boston. 
‘42 Blossom St. “ 





John Bigelow, 
Oliver Ditson, ‘“ S 
George P. Reed, “ pes 


N. Richardson, “ = 
Hon. T. D Elliot, New Bedford. 
Rev. John Weiss, be 
Joseph Ricketson, Esq. “ 
Sept 30 


All kinds of Sob and Fancy Printing neatly and 
promptly executed at this Office. 
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NOW READY, 
THE GREAT WORK OF THE YEAR, 


MOORE’S 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—0F — 


MUSIC. 


A work which has cost the indefatigable compiler fifteen 
years of arduous labor, assisted by some of the most distin- 
guished celebrities in the musical world. This splendid work, 
80 indispensable not only to the professional musician, but to 
every amateur, is comprised in one elegant royal octavo vol- 
ume, of 1004 pages, double columns, and contains the Biogra- 
phies of upwards of 


4000 MUSICIANS! 


Comprising the most distinguished Composers and Performers 
who have ever lived. 


A Complete Dictionary of over 
5000 MUSICAL TERMS, 
With full definitions. A Complete History of the 


SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


From the earliest times to the present.....A full description of 


All Known Musical Instruments, 


With the dates of their invention, and their Scales. 
on HARMONY and THOROUGH BASS, &e. &e. 


A Book intended to cover the whole 
of Musical Science. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
meal BOSTON. 


IGNOR AUGUSTO ‘BENDELARI, Professor of 
tO Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, both by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHORAL CLASsEs, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly offered the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as possible the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. Aveusto BENDELARI, at the 
Winthrop Louse, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 


Treatises 





REFERENCES. 


Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
Jobn 8. Dwight, Esq. 


Rev. Sam’] K. Lothrop, 
Arthur L. Payson, Esq. 
Sept 9 


> MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


EGS to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 
Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 
8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 
Rererences—K. E, Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8 
ange 28 





. Dwight, Esqs 
tf. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING. 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Gro. J. Webs, Esq. May 20. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington andhahes Boston. 


Germania Seine Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H.E TELTOW, Agent. 
“tildtf 30 — Street. 


CHICKE RING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPiueE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


oo Edward i. “Baled, 


NOW READY: 
Third and Cheap Edition of the 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


Inasmuch as the demand for a cheaper edition of this In- 
struction Book has been so great, particularly among Teachers, 
heads of Seminaries, &c., the publisher has been induced to 
issue an edition containing precisely the same matter, but 
bound in a plainer style. This Method is more complete and 
systematic than any other published in this country or Europe, 
and is now the cheapest. It is recommended by all the first 
Teachers, as being the very best. 

Price, in plain binding. .........cccscces oesiecis $00 
In the original style, full gilt...........-.0000+ 


Copies sent by mail to any part of the United States on the 
receipt of the above prices. 


PUBLISHED AT THE 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, by 
_NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


GEORGE J. . WEBB & Co. 
PIANO-FORTES. 


WARBROOUS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





ALL 


Sept 2 8m 
A. W. PRENZEL 
Will resume his 
INSTRUCTIOV ON VHE PIANO~PORTE, 


On or before October Ist. 


Orders may be left at the mysic-stores of Messrs. Reed & Co. 
N. Richardson, or E H. Wade. Aug26 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
sT£EL, by Andrews, containing 250 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Amporters of Foreign Music und Publishers, 


Keep a large and well selected stock of both Foreign and 
American Music. By our direct and regular engagements 
with the principal publishing houses in Europe, we are ena- 
bled to supply 


MUSIC-DEALERS WITH FOREIGN MUSIC, 


on as favorable terms as any other house in the United States. 

(G> Sole Agents in the United States for the well known 
publishing house of G. M. MEYER, Jr. of Brunswick, 
* Germany, (on whose publications we grant the most profitable 
discount, } whereof we particularly mention a fine collection of 
OUVERTURES arranged for the Piano-Forte as Solo and 
Duet, the favorite works of FESCA, LITOLFF, WINKLER, 
&c., a complete edition of BEETHOVEN’S works for Piano- 
Forte, including all the TRIOS, QUATUORS, SINFONIES, 
&c., arranged by L. WINKLER. Also, the last c itions 





MOoODEXI: MELODEONS 


MANUPACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. ns 
i ig attention of the musical public is invited to the 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We 




























them to be unsu , in all the essential points ] 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to =a 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt. 
ness of Action and Style o: f Finish, . 

Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from 
Mason, Wm. B. Brappury, Georoe F. Root, L. H. Sen) 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other y 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 

0(G>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decdod 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. } ie MASON 9 Charen) Bes a 
EMMONS HAMLIN. mbridge St. = o es, ) Boston, : 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the ie 


TAYLOR'S PIANO FORTE FOR BEGINNERS, 


IRST STEPS TO THE PIANO ae an an Ele 

mentary C: for EORGE @, — 

TAYLOR, Teacher of the Piano Forte, ee and Mi 

Price 75 cents. Usual deduction to the trade. For sale in 

¥. J. HUNTINGTON, 23 Park Row, New York. 
WM. D. SULLIVAN, Madison, Ga. 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Buiock, corner of Washing 
and Summer Streets. 


References. 
Messrs. CHIckERING, J. P. Jewett, GEo. Puncnann, Bosal 
Messrs. GEORGE Peapopy, B. H. Sitspee, Salem. 











a 





CaRL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


ter his services as an pert: in the wade poy branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. ma: ressed at the music — 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 230 Wi Westen St. or GP. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 83 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18 | 
t 


PRINCE & CO.'S MELODEONS, 


O* every variety, from $45 to $160, suitable for the parlor, — 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and better fi 
than those of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Uo, 
G. P. REED & Co. 
13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 

Sole Agents for "Prince § Co.’s Melodeons. 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, “< be 
pt 





Sept. 2 





Norfolk House, Roxbury. 





H. S. CUTLER, 
@rganist and Ceacher of Muste, 
MUSIC ROOM UNDER CHURCH OF THE ADVENT. 


Terms $30.—Address care of Nathan Richardson, 282 Wash- 
ington St. Sept 9 tf 





Go. A. SCHMITT, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be addressed at Mr 0. DITSON’S, 115 Washington St., 
or Mr. N. RICHARDSON’S, 282 Washington St. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
By MEYER & TRETBAR, Buffalo, N. Y.- 


UNE NUIT.SUR L’OCEAN, Nocturne, by A Gockel. 388 cts. 
HELENE, Grande Valse Brillante, by H. A. Wolken a ibe. 
CAPRICCIO, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. T5e. 





R. GARBETT, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


Informs his friends and the public, that, having ywong from 
Europe, he is prepared to give instruction on the Orga! 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, and Contra-Basso : also in ene 
sition and Arrangement. Organs and Paaetedes tuned. 
Music arranged and transposed to order. 

(Gp Resid , No. 368 t Avenue. Sept 23 8m 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 

TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS vill give instruction on the Oboe and 
N Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, & 











of Liszt, BRUNNER, SPINDLER, HENRY CRAMER, &e. 
Catalogues of G. M. Meyer's publications forwarded ‘gratis 
to any part of the United States, if desired, by 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 





Augl2 8m 304 Main St. Buffalo. 


Vee 


BY ter Prexs, Susie and ‘Bob ob Printing-OMee, 















J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


een ern 


No. 21 School St..———— 




















